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gists.1 Conflict gives rise to and is accompanied by antagonistic attitudes,
prejudices, on the part of the ethnic majority toward the ethnic minority,
and vice versa. These prejudices are folk versions, or stereotypes, of the
characteristics of the members of the ethnic out-group. They serve on
the one hand to close in-group membership and to keep the distinction
between ethnic in-group and out-group clear. They also serve to per-
petuate on an attkudinal level ethnic-group conflict that began as an
actual opposition of interests. Thus if the ethnic majority has come to
believe that the minority is noisy, aggressive, dishonest, and otherwise
intolerable, the minority will be so regarded and so treated, at least
over the short run, whatever the objective facts may be.

Not ail the prejudices that develop toward an ethnic minority are the
product of conflict that has arisen from a real opposition of interests.
Often they are the embodiment of a long series of intergroup misunder-
standings and irritations, no one of which is important in itself but
which all together add up to a marked prejudice of the one ethnic group
toward the other. The very fact that people speak different languages
or different versions of the same language makes all interactions between
them difficult, since interaction is effected by symbolic means. When to
this source of difficulty are added different values, different attitudes,
different ideologies and knowledge, different customs, and somewhat dif-
ferent institutional practices, the chances that friction will for long be
avoided are close to nil. Only when ethnically divergent peoples live in
worlds apart, as the Chinese in San Francisco's Chinatown came to live
apart from the native population, can they long maintain harmonious
relations. The closer and more intimate their association, the more numer-
ous are the occasions for friction. The fact that the German immigrants
of peasant origin did not bathe or change their underwear throughout
the winter months was of no importance to the native Americans as long
as the Germans stayed in farm colonies. But when, as sometimes hap-
pened, German families moved into towns and of necessity sent their
unwashed children to school to mingle with the washed, the parents of
the latter were understandably annoyed. Irritations of this order, leading
in time to the development of strong prejudicial attitudes, have been
fully as important in producing conflict as oppositions of economic or
other fundamental interests, and occasionally they have been far more so.

ETHNIC-GROUP ACCOMMODATION

Conflict between ethnic groups, as between individuals and such other
groupings as nations, is an intermittent rather than continuous process.
Life must, or at least does, go on; and it cannot long go on if the atten-

1 For some of the more recent studies of the sociopsychological aspects of ethnic-
group conflict, see Supplementary Bibliography 13.